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they  reach  the  adult  stage.  The  result  is  that  any  advantage  possess 

by  a variety  or  species  in  the  way  of  robuster  or  quicker  growth  gives  ic*- 

a material  advantage  over  its  associates  even  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is  a 
common  occurrence  for  the  thus  favoured  occupants  of  a pan  of  a mixed 
sowing,  to  overgrow  and  destroy  their  fellow  sporelings  of  a less  assertive 
character,  unless  these  be  removed  to  another  pan.  Hence  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  struggle  for  existence  does  not  take  place  before  any 
varietal  or  specific  characters  exist,  and  that  ‘ beneficial  or  favourable 
characters  ’ are  existent  when  the  destructive  period  occurs. 

The  seeds  of  Phanerogams  also  undoubtedly  show  their  specific,, 
varietal,  or  constitutional  dififerences  at  an  early  stage  of  development,, . 
and  consequently  my  Fern  experiences  form  a fair  parallel  and  not  an 
exceptional  case. 
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MEDI/EVAL  MEDICINE. 

By  Rev.  Peofessor  G.  Henslow,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  &c. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  a complete  lecture  on  the  history  of 
medicine,  so  all  I propose  doing  is  to  give  little  more  than  some  examples 
of  the  healing  art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  try  to  discover  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  the  methods  pursued. 

The  “ Dark  Ages  ” covered  the  period  between  the  ninth  and  twelfth 
centuries,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  sixteenth,  when  printing  had  been 
invented,  arts  and  learning,  if  not  science,  were  beginning  to  turn  to  the 
light  again. 

Medicine,  however,  had  little  or  nothing  fresh  to  add  to  ancient  lore. 
It  was  built  entirely  upon  the  past.  The  Greek  names,  as  dEsculapius, 
Hippocrates,  Dioscorides,  &c.,  were  held  in  reverence,  and  their  remedies 
persistently  copied ; but  the  Arabians  had  almost  monopolised  the  know- 
ledge of  medicine  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Greek  school  of 
Salerno  in  Italy,  saw  the  revival  of  Greek  medicine  under  Arabian 
auspices. 

In  the  earliest  days,  as  with  modern  savages,  diseases  were  regarded 
as  supernatural.  In  Homer,  sicknesses  were  said  to  come  from  sins,  just 
as  Job’s  comforters  believed  his  afflictions  were  heaven-sent.* 

The  frequent  use  of  Biblical  expressions  in  charms  appears  to  point 
in  the  same  direction  ; and  lastly,  the  astrological  nonsense,  so  con- 
spicuous in  Culpeper’s  works,  shows  much  the  same  thing  in  another 
dress. 

In  Homer,  J3sculapius  was  a Thessalian  chieftain  who  was  skilled  in 
the  knowledge  of  drugs  ; but  he  came  subsequently  to  he  regarded  as  the 
god  of  medicine,  as  early  as  b.c.  770. 

Hippocrates  was  born  in  b.c.  460.  He  was  a true  scientist  and 
physiologist,  as  far  as  it  was  possible.  He  insisted  upon  observing,  and 
rejected  the  supernatural  element ; so  that  every  disease,  according  to 
him,  has  a natural  cause.  He  was  consistently  honest  in  his  practice,  and 
detested  all  quackery. 

His  good,  common  sense,  however,  disappeared  from  medicine  in  the 
ages  of  darkness,  when  all  kinis  of  superstitions  were  mixed  up  with  it. 

At  this  period  Salerno  was  rising  into  celebrity  as  a university  for 
arts,  to  which  medicine  was  subsequently  added.  Its  most  flourishing 
period  was  a.d.  1000-1200. 

The  most  famous  work  of  the  school  was  entitled  ‘ Regimen  Sanitatis, 
Schola  Salernitana,  vel  Flos  Medicime,’  a poem  of  800  hexameters, 
dedicated  to  Robert  of  Normandy,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who 
stayed  at  Salerno  to  be  healed  of  a wound. 

Much  stress  was  laid  on  hygiene  and  avoidance  of  insanitary 

* Are  not  all  sicknesses  “ heaven-sent,”  in  the  sense  that  they  are  the  consequence 
of  the  infringement,  conscious  or  unconscious,  by  oneself  or  by  others,  of  one  or  other 
of  the  laws  which  Gou  has  imposed  upon  all  parts  of  Nature  ? — Ed. 
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conditions,  and  in  this  the  school  followed  Hippocrates  ; and  Salerno 
was  consequently  called  the  “ Hippocratic  city.” 

Perhaps  Longfellow’s  words — 

Joy,  temperance,  and  repose 
Slam  the  door  on  the  doctor’s  nose 

were  a free  translation  from  the  “ Regimen  ” ; 

Si  tibi  deficiant  medici,  medici  tibi  fiant 

Hfec  tria  : mens  hilaris,  requies,  moderata  diteta. 

Medical  books,  i.e.  apart  from  surgical  works,  of  the  fourteenth 
century  consist  of  recipes,  of  which  the  follo\\dng  peculiarities  may  be 
noticed. 

An  immense  number  of  plants  were  used  for  their  supposed  virtues, 
but  very  few  are  still  retained  in  modern  pharmacopoeias.  The  probable 
reason  for  their  employment  was,  becmise  a patient  got  well  after  using 
some  drug,  therefore  that  drug  must  have  had  the  power  to  cure  him,  and 
as  he  got  well  when  the  same  drug  was  used  for  a variety  of  complaints, 
therefore  the  said  drug  became  a specific  for  a great  variety  of  diseases. 

Thus  we  find  Pliny  giving  the  Cabbage  credit  as  a remedy  for  some 
twenty-five  complaints ; but  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  it  had  curative 
powers  for  any  one  of  them.  Again,  Betony  is  credited  with  some  twenty 
virtues,  among  which  it  is  said  : “ Whoso  beareth  betony,  the  palsy  shall 
not  come  at  him  ; if  thou  eat  betony  fasting,  thou  shalt  not  be  a-venomed 
that  day  ; thou  shalt  not  be  drunk  that  day.” 

A peculiarity  of  many  recipes  is  the  extraordinary  number  of  drugs 
included  in  one  and  the  same  prescription.  Thus  of  a medicine  called 
“ Save,”  * in  two  recipes,  one  contained  forty  and  the  other  fifty-one 
ingredients.  It  is  not  clear  why  it  was  so.  Perhaps  each  had  been 
good  for  wounds ; so  the  physician  thought  one  or  two  out  of  the 
number  might  be  effectual ; or  perhaps  the  fee  depended  upon  them,  and 
he  increased  the  number  accordingly.  This  second  suggestion  finds  its 
counterpart  in  Babylonian  practice  ; for  Professor  Sayce  tells  us  : ” It  is 
only  occasionally  that  the  names  of  special  gods  are  introduced  [into  the 
penitential  psalms],  and  then  a long  list  of  them  is  sometimes  given,  in 
the  hope  that  among  them  might  be  the  divinity  whose  anger  had  been 
excited,  and  whose  wrath  the  suft’erer  was  eager  to  appease.”  f 

Fees  may,  however,  have  been  an  underlying  motive  ; since  as  they 
copied  ancient  medicines  they  may  have  tried  to  follow  the  advice  of  Ben 
Solomon  in  his  ‘Physician’s  Guide’:  “Treating  the  sick  is  like  boring 
holes  in  pearls,  and  the  physician  • must  act  with  caution  lest  he  destroy 
the  jewel  committed  to  his  charge.”  “ Make  your  fees  as  high  as  possible, 
for  services  which  cost  little  are  little  valued.”  Another  example : 

* This  drug  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer  in  The  Knightes  Tale  (lines  185.'l-56) ; 

‘ To  othre  woundes,  and  to  broken  armes. 

Some  hadde  salves,  and  some  hadde  eharmes, 

Fermaoyes  of  herbes,  and  eek  save 

They  dronken  ; for  they  wolde  here  lymes  liave.’ 

t The  lieligions  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  Babgloma,  \\  417. 
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“ Suppose  you  know  nothing,  say  there  is  an  ‘ obstruction  ’ of  the  liver.  Per- 
haps he  will  reply,  ‘ Nay,  master,  it  is  my  head  or  legs  that  trouble  me.’ 
Repeat  that  it  comes  from  the  liver  ; and  especially  use  the  word  ‘ obstruc- 
tion,’ for  patients  do  not  understand  it,  which  is  very  important.”  * 

Regardless  of  the  statement  of  Hippocrates,  the  belief  in  demons  and 
evil  spirits  lingered  on  through  the  ages,  so  that  many  drugs  had  the 
virtue  of  expelling  them.  Thus  the  common  St.  John’s  Wort  {Hypericum 
perforatum)  was  also  called  Ftcga  dcevimium,  and  “ was  gathered  on  the 
eve  of  St.  John’s  day,  June  21,  to  be  hung  up  at  windows  as  a preservative 
against  thunder  and  evil  spirits,  and  given  internally  against  mania.”  t 

The  habit  of  making  drugs  as  nauseous  as  possible,  especially  as 
emetics,  appears  to  have  had  the  same  origin,  viz.  to  expel  the  demon  of 
the  illness  by  making  its  internal  abode  as  unpleasant  as  possible. 

The  desire  for  having  the  medicine  “ strong  ” originated  in  the  same 
way.t  Another  method  of  driving  out  the  spirit  was  by  pommelUng  the 
patient  vigorously.  Modern  massage  is  a refined  method  derived  from 
the  ancient  practice.  Fumigation  with  detestable  odours  was  also  practised. 
This  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Tobit  (ch.  viii.)  when  his  son  Tobias 
took  the  “ ashes  of  the  perfumes,  and  put  the  heart  and  the  liver  of 
the  fish  thereupon,  and  made  a smoke  thereAvith.  The  which  smell  when 
the  evil  spirit  had  smelled,  he  fled  into  the  utmost  parts  of  Egypt.”  Thus 
he  saved  himself  from  the  fate  of  his  wife’s  previous  seven  husbands, 
whom  the  spirit  had  slain. 

Charms  and  incantations  have  always  played  an  important  part,  and 
the  question  arises,  what  was  their  origin  ? 

The  word  “charm”  is  derived  from  the  Latin  carmen,  a song,  and 
“ incantation  ” from  canto,  “ to  sing,”  and  it  is  to  music  and  singing  to 
which  they  are,  at  least  in  part  traceable,  for  “ music  hath  charms  to 
soothe  the  savage  breast.”  It  was  the  soothing  influence  of  a gentle 
musical  voice  which  probably  was  found  to  have  a beneficial  effect  on  the 
patient,  just  as  a lullaby  sends  a fractious  baby  to  sleep. 

Prayers,  too,  were  probably  another  source.  The  Hebrew  words  for 
“charming”  signify  “soft  whispering,”  as  of  prayers  uttered  in  a low 
voice,  the  same  word  being  used  for  prayer  (Is.  xxvi.  16)  as  for  charming 
serpents  (Ps.  Iviii.  6).  Then  it  would  seem  that  subsequently  superstition 
j)laced  the  charming  power  in  the  mere  loords  instead  of  in  the  musical 
accent  of  the  ■voice ; and  that  words  of  “magical  songs”  were  engraved 
on  gems  and  jewels,  and  worn  on  persons  as  “ charms  ” or  “ amulets  ” (an 
Arabic  Avord  signifying  “carried”).  They  not  only  “enchanted”  but 
averted  the  effects  of  the  “ enchantments  ” of  others  ; and  so  the  super- 
stitious uses  spread  and  were  enlarged. 

Charms  and  incantations  have  been  grouped  under  seA’en  kinds,  as 
folloAVS : 

1.  Those  addressed  to  the  herbs  themselves  or  the  spiritual  beings 
supposed  to  preside  over  their  virtues  : e.g.  to  Betony,  Henbane  for  gout, 

* De  Cautelis  Medici,  fifteenth  century ; AYithington,  Medical  History  from  tlic 
Earliest  Times,  p.  230. 

t Prior’s  Popular  Names  of  British  Plants,  p.  195. 

J A physician  in  Egypt  instructed  an  Arab  how  to  take  Seidlitz  powders  which  he 
gave  him  ; but  as  07ie  did  not  seem  “ strong  ’’  enough,  the  patient  took  four  of  each 
paper  at  once ! 
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Mugwort  to  prevent  fatigue,  a spray  being  held  in  the  hand  or  put  into 
the  shoe. 

2.  Prayers  were  uttered  while  collecting  the  herbs.  This  was  a 
custom  of  antiquity  grafted  on  to  Christian  practices.  In  a writing  by 
Apuleius  (probably  of  the  fourth  century)  called  ‘ Herbarium,  sive  de 
Medicaminibus  Herbarum,’  “ the  names  of  herbs  are  followed  by  prayers 
and  incantations  to  be  recited  on  gathering  them,  a habit  handed  down, 
perhaps,  from  the  old  Greek  or  Tuscan  herbalists ; but  the  monkish 
transcribers  have  converted  them  into  Christian  by  the  simple  process 
of  slightly  altering  these  prayers,”  often  “ replaced  by  the  Creed  and 
Paternoster,  which  the  canons  of  the  Church  declared  might  alone  be 
repeated  on  such  occasions.”  * 

8.  As  early  Christianity  became  tainted  by  paganism  in  many  ways, 
medicine  was  by  no  means  exempt.  Thus,  in  the  custom  of  praying  to 
Latona  and  other  deities  at  the  birth  of  children,  the  gods  and  goddesses 
were  replaced  by  saints. 

Numerous  forms  of  quasi-prayers  were  uttered  as  charms  by  the 
physician  and  other  attendants.  But  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
probably  before  that  time,  the  j>rayer  had  been  apparently  repeated  orally 
by  persons  who,  not  knowing  what  the  words  meant,  had  rendered  them 
absolutely  meaningless.  For  example : Arcus  forcior  super  nos  sedebit 
semper  Maria  lux  et  hora  sedule  sedebit  nator  natoribus  saxo,  &c. ; these 
words  being  about  a fifth  of  the  whole  charm,  ending  with  the  direction, 
“ Say  this  charm  thrice  and  she  shall  have  child  soon,  if  it  be  her 
time.” 

Another  is ; “ Say  Q^dcunque  vuU  (the  Athanasian  Creed)  thrice  and 
all  the  Psalms  over  her.” 

4.  There  were  forms  of  incantations  used  for  exorcising  the  evil  spirit 
which  causes  the  disease  itself  ; such  were  thus  : Fuge,fuge,  Podagra,  &c.  ; 
“ Fly,  fly.  Gout,  for  Solomon  is  coming  after  you  ! ” t 

5.  Narratives  or  short  stories  embodying  the  account  of  someone  who 
suffered  in  a similar  way,  often  of  saints  or  Scriptural  persons.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  following  is  a charm  or  prayer  for  the  toothache  : — 

“ 0 blessed  Apollonia,  the  noble  martyr,  who  withstood  the  tyrant. 
In  the  first  place  they  dragged  her  and  tied  her  strongly.  Then,  when 
they  broke  her  teeth  with  iron  hammers,  prayed  during  that  torment. 
Whosoever  may  call  upon  thy  name  when  in  torment  on  account  of 
toothache  will  not  feel  the  pain.  Pray  for  us,  0 blessed  Apollonia.” 

6.  The  following  is  a sort  of  charm-amulet  against  loss  of  memory : — 
“ Marchus-f  Mathew -t- Lucas  + Johannes.  Qui  portat  ista  nomina  super 
eum,  nunquam  carebit  memoria.” 

7.  As  words  became  charms,  so  to  have  a sacred  word  engraved  on  a 
stone  or  other  object  became  a charm  and  was  worn  as  an  amulet. 

As  an  example  of  the  supposed  value  of  mere  words  is  the  following  ; 

“For  the  goute-sayne  [i.e.  cure]  take  the  root  of  Ache  and  write 
thereon  3 words  -fms  + XT-f  Dominus  + , and  as  long  as  he  be  right 

* Withington,  Medical  History  from  tJie  Earliest  Times,  p.  177. 

t Prayers,  charms,  and  magical  texts  of  similar  import  are  found  in  the  ancient 
Chaldajan  literature  and  fully  described  by  Professor  Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures,  1887 
p.  317,  seqg.  . ’ ’ 
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[i.e.  exactly  fixed]  on  him  about  his  neck,  if  he  have  good  belief  on  God, 
he  shall  never  have  it  any  more  all  his  life.” 

The  practice  of  suspending  models  of  healed  limbs  in  the  heathen 
temples  was  adopted  by  Christians,  as  may  be  seen  in  foreign  churches 
on  the  Continent  to  this  day. 

The  first  important  Christian  writer  on  medicine  was  Aetius  of  Amida  ■ 
on  the  Tigris  (a.d.  627-5G5).  He  is  the  first  to  mention  Eastern  drugs, 
such  as  cloves  and  camphor ; and  he  it  was  that  invented  the  name 
“ Lign-aloes  ” for  a wood  of  a tree*  of  the  East,  because  it  was  bitter  like 
aloes,  hence  the  term  “ Wood-aloes.” 

A medical  writer  contemporary  with  Aetius  (of  the  sixth  century)  was 
one  who  strongly  advocated  the  use  of  charms  and  amulets.  Thus : ‘ An 
amulet  for  quartan  ague  which  I have  proved  by  many  experiments. 
Take  a live  dung-beetle,  put  him  in  a red  rag,  and  hang  him  round  the 
patient’s  neck.  For  epilepsy  take  a nail  of  a wrecked  ship,  make  it  into 
a bracelet,  and  set  therein  the  bone  of  a stag’s  heart  taken  from  its  body 
whilst  alive;  put  it  on  the  left  arm  ; you  will  be  astonished  at  the  result.’t 
Potatos  (introduced  in  the  16th  century)  are  to  this  day  not  infrequently 
carried  in  the  pocket  by  Englishmen  to  keep  off  rheumatism  ! 

Aetius’s  work  is  distinguished  by  its  long  list  of  complicated  pre- 
scriptions, and  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  Scriptural  phrases  ; thus,  if 
a patient  had  a bone  in  the  throat  the  physician  was  ordered  to  say : — 

“ Bone,  come  forth,  like  as  Lazarus  from  the  tomb  and  Jonah  from  the 
whale.”  Then  the  physician  should  seize  him  by  the  throat  and  say ; 

“ Blasius  the  martyr  saith,  ‘ Either  come  up  or  go  down.’  ” 

Not  only  were  very  complicated  recipes  characteristic  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  but  St.  Blasius  still  seems  to  have  ruled  tEe  throat.  Thus  for  the 
swelling  of  the  neck  the  recipe  is  : “ Make  a vow  to  Saint  Blase  and  mark 
thy  neck  with  a thread,  and  make  a candle  so  long  and  offer  it  to  an 
image  of  him.” 

The  idea  of  evil  spirits  causing  diseases  is  very  ancient.  Thus,  in 
Persia,  the  evil  deity  Ahriman  created  by  his  evil  eye  99,999  diseases, 
apparently  in  the  form  of  demons.  To  cure  these  there  were  three  kinds 
of  doctors — knife-doctors,  herb-doctors,  and  word-doctors,  apparently 
comparable  to  surgeons,  physicians,  and  priestly  healers  by  the  Holy  Word. 

“ He  is  the  healer  of  healers,  and  benefits  the  soul  also.”  t 

With  regard  to  the  astrological  theory  of  diseases  and  cures  it  ap- 
parently arose  from  the  ancient  custom — as  in  Egypt — of  placing  different 
parts  of  the  body  under  the  protection  of  special  divinities.  Thus,  in 
head  affections  the  supposed  demon  was  told  that  he  was  attacking,  not 
a mere  mortal,  but  the  great  god  Ra  himself,  and  that  he  had  better 
escape  speedily  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  the  deity,  just  as  the  gout  had  to 
fly  before  Solomon.  This  doctrine  passed  by  way  of  the  Gnostics  into 
mediasval  medicine,  the  pagan  gods  being  replaced  by  Christian  saints  and 
partly  by  the  heavenly  bodies,  especially  the  planets  and  signs  of  the 
zodiac. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  persistence  of  these  curious  as- 
sumptions is  seen  in  Culpeper’s  ‘ Herbal,’  first  published  in  1658.  It  has 

* Aquilaria  Agalloclmm. 
t Quoted  by  Withington,  op.  cit.  p.  131. 


J Withington,  op.  cit.  pp.  35-6. 
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gone  through  many  editions,  and  is  still  published  at  the  present  day.  I am 
informed  that,  of  two  editions,  the  smaller  one  has  been  sold  at  the  rate 
of  about  1,370  copies  per  annum  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  a larger  one 
at  about  200  per  annum  for  the  same  period. 

The  theory  of  likeness  appears  to  have  been  applied  even  to  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  as  the  two  following  specimens  of  Culpeper’s  teaching 
shows. 

“ Under  Aries  [the  Ram]  are  born  men  of  thick  hair,  white  or  yellowish, 
curling ; long  visage,  crooked  nose,  short  legs,  little  feet.  The  first 
fifteen  degrees  give  a more  gross  body  than  the  later.” 

“ Under  Tatirus  [the  Bull]  are  born  men  of  short  and  thick  stature, 
big  broad  men,  high  forehead,  wide  nose,  great  mouth,  fat  short  neck,  dark 
ruddy  colour,  short  arms,  thick  hands,  thick  black  hair,  short  legs  ; slowe 
to  anger,  but  if  once  angered,  hardly  ever  pleased  again.” 

Galen,  who  lived  from  A.b.  131-200,  appears  to  have  regarded  drugs 
as  divisible  into  four  groups,  hot,  dry,  cold,  and  moist ; and  then  sub- 
divided these  into  four  degrees.  This  method  of  regarding  drugs  was 
held  well  into  the  eighteenth  century,  if  not  later. 

The  belief  in  the  virtues  of  natural  objects  was  largely  based  on 
signatures.  That  is,  because  they  seemed  to  represent  the  form  or 
colour  connected  with  certain  diseases,  therefore  such  parts  of  plants  &c., 
were  especially  intended  for  the  use  of  healing ; hence  the  stony  fruits 
of  Gromwell  were  good  for  stone  ; the  yellow  juice  of  Celandine  for 
jaundice,  &c. 

An  anaesthetic  drug  for  surgical  purposes  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  in 
writing  on  the  Mandrake,  as  being  “ given  before  incisions  or  punctures 
are  made  in  the  body  in  order  to  ensure  insensibility  to  the  patient.”  * 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  a drug  called  “dwale  ” is  described,  composed  of 
Mandrake,  Opium,  black  Solamtm,  Henbane,  Hemlock,  Bryony,  Lettuce, 
with  the  gall  of  swine  and  vinegar.  “ Then  let  him  that  shall  be  cut  sit 
near  a good  fire,  and  make  him  drink  thereof  till  he  fall  on  sleep.  And 
then  men  may  safely  cut  him ; and  when  he  hath  been  served  fully  and  thou 
wilt  have  him  to  wake,  take  vinegar  and  salt  and  wash  well  his  temples 
and  cheeks  and  he  shall  awake  anon  right.”  It  is  difficult  to  find  any 
account  of  its  actual  use  ; the  drug  seemingly  being  quoted  by  sixteenth- 
century  writers  as  only  having  formerly  been  employed.  The  latest  was 
Vigo,  an  Italian  surgeon  (lived  1460-1517  ?),  who  describes  the  Mandrake, 
using  the  words,  “ whentyewiW  cut  off  a member  without  feeling  it,  &c.”  ; 
but  adds  there  is  “ great  danger  ” in  its  use.  Possibly  this  was  the  cause 
of  the  disuse  of  dwale.  The  Deadly  Nightshade  is  now  called  Dwale. 

Strong  vegetable  perfumes  were  believed  to  be  antiseptic  and  to 
neutralise  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  plague.  Thus  in  ‘ Loimologia,’ 
published  in  1720,  a treatise  on  the  plague  of  1666,  among  other 
remedies  are  aloes,  cinnamon,  myrrh,  cloves,  mace,  mastic,  &c. 

The  contagion  was  thought  to  be  due  to  an  aura  resulting  fi’om  the 
corruption  of  the  “ nitrous  spirit  of  the  air.”  Hence  the  recommendation 
is  made  that  “ such  things  ought  to  be  used  as  exhale  very  subtile 
vapours,  as  the  spicy  drugs  and  gums.  Such  drugs  as  are  from  a 
vegetable  production  and  abound  with  subtile,  volatile  parts,  are  of  service 

* Nat.  Hist.  bk.  25,  c.  94. 
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to  be  exhaled  into  the  air  this  way.”  Linnieus,  writing  in  1776,  says : 
“ Sweet-smelling  plants  as  Wood-roof,  when  chewed,  preserve  people  from 
infectious  disorders.” 

Lastly,  it  has  been  found  that  the  bacillus  of  typhus  was  killed  by 
air  containing  the  vapour  of  oil  of  cinnamon  or  oil  of  valerian  in  forty- 


Fia.  113. 
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five  minutes  ; the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  required  twenty-three  hours  for 
the  oil  of  cinnamon  &c.  These  experiments  appear  to  corroborate  the 
ideas  of  our  medical  forefathers,  who  were  wise  in  their  generation,  but 
knew  nought  of  microbes. 

Holy  water  was  often  used,  apparently  as  equivalent  to  a charm. 
Thus  as  a remedy  against  the  bite  of  a mad  dog : “ Take  the  seed  of 
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flax  and  stamp  it  and  temper  it  with  holy  water,  and  give  it  him  to 
■drink.” 

The  following  is  a remarkable  remedy  : “ For  an  adder  or  snake  that 
has  crept  into  a man’s  body.  Take  a fat  loin  of  veal  and  roast  it,  and 
take  a panful  of  sweet  milk,  somewhat  warm,  and  set  it  on  the  ground. 
Then  hang  the  man  by  the  feet,  so  that  his  mouth  be  but  little  above  the 
flesh,  and  let  him  open  his  mouth  that  the  savour  may  go  up  into  his 
body ; and  look  that  there  be  nobody  in  the  house  but  hidden  behind 

NOMEN  HERBAE  OLYX  ATR  VMj 


From  Htrbarium  Apultii  Platonici. 
Fia.  114. 


something ; and  let  each  of  them  have  in  his  hand  a besom  ; and  they 
shall  see  the  vermin  come  out  and  bite  the  flesh,  and  afterwards  go  to 
the  milk  and  drink.  Then  let  them  be  ready  and  slay  it.  Do  so  till 
all  be  out,  and  afterwards  give  him  good  drink  till  he  be  whole.” 

Illustrations  by  means  of  which  the  plants  could  be  identified  which 
supplied  drugs  were  early  recognised  as  valuable  additions  to  the  verbal 
descriptions  of  them. 

A MS.  of  Dioscorides’  work,  now  at  Vienna,  is  probably  the  earliest 
existing  example,  being  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  One  illustration 
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is  here  reproduced.  It  represents  Euresis,  the  goddess  of  discovery, 
handing  a mandrake  to  Dioscorides,  and  pointing  to  a dog,  doubtless  ex- 
plaining how  it  was  concerned  in  extracting  the  forked  root,  represented 

by  legs  in  the  picture. 

Josephus,  in  his  ‘Wars  of  the  Jews’  (lib.  7,  cap.  G),  describes  the 

process  • “ There  is  one  way  in  which  the  taking  up  of  the  root  can  be 

done  without  danger.  This  is  as  follows  : They  dig  all  round  thp  root, 
so  that  it  adheres  to  the  earth  only  by  its  extremities.  Then  they  fasten 
a dog  to  the  root  by  a string,  and  the  dog,  striving  to  follow  his  master, 
who  calls  him  away,  easily  tears  up  the  plant,  but  dies  on  the  spot ; 
whereat  the  master  can  take  this  wonderful  root  in  his  hand  without 


The  root  was  suiiposed  to  shriek,  as  mentioned  more  than  once  by 
Shakespeare  ; but,  as  the  late  Dr.  B.  W.  Eichardson  showed,  it  was  the 
shriek  of  the  patient  which  somehow  got  transferred  to  the  plant! 
Josephus  adds  that  the  great  use  of  this  plant  is  to  dispel  demons,  w o 

cannot  bear  either  its  smell  or  its  presence.  ^ 

The  first  printed  illustrations  are  to  be  found  in  German  works,  ex- 
cepting the  Herbarium  of  Apuleius  Platonicus,  which  was  printed  at 
Borne  circa  1480.  Fig.  114  is  an  example  from  this  book  which  may  be 
compared  with  Fig.  113.  The  MS.  was  probably  of  the  ninth  century. 
The  drawing  t exemplifies  the  last  and  most  degraded  state  of  Roman 
pictorial  art,°for  that  given  above  is  far  superior. 


* Quoted  in  Daubeny’s  Boman  Husbandry,  p.  275.  „ssav  on  the 

+ This  plate  and  information  are  taken  from  Dr.  J.  F.  Payne  s essay 

Herbariums  and  Hortus  Saniiatis. 


